1785]            PITT AND HIS FRIENDS
His rather stilted manners at Westminster were doul reflection—a lunar reflection—of the melodramatic splenc his father. Never was a colleague or a subordinate introd Chatham's presence until the effects of light were Rem esque, and the telling phrase had been coined. But wt father triumphed by the force of his personality, the sc half succeeded. For he was more a Grenville than a Pitt, inherited from that family some of its congenital s Hence the efforts which the son put forth, as if with the fulfilling the precept of St. Paul to Timothy—"Let i despise thy youth "—were calculated, not to impress be but rather to freeze them.
Far different was the easy good nature of Fox, whic salved the wounds inflicted in the course of debate. It that Lord North, after one of the debates on the Ameria in which Fox had mercilessly belaboured one of the M good-humouredly remarked to the orator, "You were feather to-night, Charles; I am glad that it was not my be fallen upon." Fox, we may add, reciprocated thes< ments. However he might threaten North with impea he was ready in private to shake him by the han shortly before the fall of that Minister he publicly as pardon for offending him by his tremendous indictment that he meant it not To us this sounds unreal. Eithei dictment against the author of the nation's ruin was n sincere, or the apology was hollow. Pitt, with his excep high standard of truthfulness,1 could not have tendered did; and Wraxall praised his conduct, adding that Pitt placable, and was wanting in those frank, winning, opi